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ABSTRACT 

This paper seeks to formulate a principle that 
explains the working of the Japanese number system with respect to 
Japanese nouns and that defines the kinds of nouns and contexts that 
condition the forms of number expressions. It is the author's theory 
that in applying numbers to nouns, the Japanese make a formal 
distinction between things they conceive as being independent and 
self-contained and things they conceive as being dependent and 
attributive. A form containing a classifier implies that the object 
of quantification is felt to be independent; a form that omits the 
classifier implies that the object is felt to be attributive to 
something else. The author enlarges upon these theories and discusses 
exceptions which can be attributed to language styles or particular 
derivations. He establishes the categories of count noun, numeral 
suffix, numeral adjunct, and numerical compound to formalize his 
discussion. Concluding remarks concern Chinese. (VM) 
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It is taught in every school gramnar that Japanese is a language that 
employs classifiers in the application of numbers to nouns. For example, a 
form like gonin no niSsok u 'five laborers' is literally 'five human beings 
of laborer', with the suffix -nij 'human being* referring the noun generical- 
ly to the category of human beings. Yet one need not get beyond the primer 
level before encountering forms in which a number precedes a noun directly, 
like gopeezi 'five pages', gokai 'five storeys', and gokumi 'five groups', 
which are left unexplained. Moreover, it takes but little further experience 
with the language to bring one into contact with such number-noun fonw as 
gokoomoku 'five items', godankai 'five stages', gobin 'five bottles', go 
ninsoku 'five laborers', and go daiyakusya 'five great actors'.^ And still 
further experience will eventually leave the impression ♦"hat a form like go 
ninsoku is severely restricted in comparison with go daiyakusya , while go- 
koomoku, godankai . and gobin are commonplace. Clearly, then, Japareae does 
permit the application of numbers directly to ncuns* Furthermore^ for some 
nouns and in certain contexts it requires that form, whereas for other nouns 
and in other contexts it requires the insertion of a classifier to complete 
the expression. My purpose in writing the present article is to formulate a 
principle that explains this plurality of forms and uses, as well as to de- 
fine the kinds of nouns and contexts that con^lition the forms of number ex- 
pressions. 

To begin with, let us compare two sets of nouns in regard to the fre- 
quency with which they occur preceded by a number or by a number with a 
classifier. The forms in the left-hand column are common; those in the 
right are either unusual or severely restricted. 



Set One 



common 
no. 61. noun 



gonin 


no 


ninsoku 


2 

itutu no kumiai 


itutu 


no 


tosi 


itutu 


no 


katei 


itutu 


no 


mon 


gonin 


no 


hei 



uncommon 
no. noun 

go ninsoku 

go kumiai 



common 
no. ^ noun 




'five laborers - 
•five labor unions' 
'five cities' 
'five households' 
'five gates' 
•fiv^ soldiers' 



Set Two 



gokoomoku 



uncommon 
no,, + cl# + noun 

itutu no koomoku 



'five items • 
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eoMoii uncoaaon 



no* noun 


no« cl« 4 noun 






itutu no dankai 


*five stages* 




itutu no bafflen 


*fiTe scenes* 




itutu no heya 


•five rooas* 


ffOBOZi 


itutu no nozi 


•five trritten characters* 




itutu no zi 


•five written characters* 




itutu no kai 


•five storeys • 




itutu no kumi 


•five groups • 


ROkazoku 


itutu no Icazoku 


•five families* 


sosyurui 


itutu no syurui 


•five kinds* 



When compared with the nouns in Set One, it should be apparent that 
those in Set 'No denote attributive entities* Tt0 last three denote col* 
lections of individuals, while the reoalnder designate members of systems ^ 
i«e» items in a contract, stages of a process , scenes in a play, rooms and 
storeys of a building, and irritten characters in a word or sentence* The 
examples in Set 'No are by no means isolated* cases; there are over a hundred 
of them by the strictest criteria of selection* FVom this evidence I con* 
elude that in applying numbers to nouns the Japanese make a formal distinc- 
tion between things they conceive as being independent and eelf«-contained 
and things they conceive as being dependent and attributive. 

Inspection of the forms through which this conception of things mani* 
fests itself indicates that a form containing a classifier implies that the 
object of quantification is felt to be independent, and a form that omits 
the classifier implies that the object is felt to be attributive to something 
else* Thitt distinction becomes all the more conspicuous in the case of ob- 
jects that can be clearly perceived as being now in the one condition and now 
in the other* Consider the following comparisons: 

gomai no peezi gopeezi *five pages* 

gohon no bin gobin *five bottles* 

The numerical form gomai counts pages as flat objects; one may imagine them 
lying out separately on a table* Qopeezi , on the other hand, denotes fiv^ 
pages in a book* Qohon counts bottles as long objects, whereas gobin denotes 
five bottles of something, presenting the bottles as measures of their con- 
tents rather than as objects in themselves* 

Pages and bottles represent objects of a kind that, depending on the 
situation, are regarded alternately as self-contained or attributive* Such 
objects are few; and if one tries to enlarge the group, he soon finds that 
container words offer the best prospects, such as hako *box*, hukuro *bag*, 
kago 'basket*, kan *can*, oke 'bucket*, sara *plate*, sazi * spoon*, and 
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tutuml 'package Meat nouns, by contraat, denote thingt* that are intrin- 
aically either self-contained or attributive; and language habit requires 
that when counting these things, the speaker ordinarily should use a classi- 
fier to stress the particularity of a self-contained thingt^and oait the clas«- 
sifier to avoid stressing the particularity of an attributive thing.^ 

It is because of this habit that we are compelled to subdivide Japanese 
nouns in order to understand the behavior of numerical forms. Those in Set 
One represent the very large subdivision of class nouns, so called because 
the things they denote are ordinarily classified at the same time as they 
are quantified; and those in Set IVo represent the smaller subdivision of 
count nouns, so called because the things they denote are ordinarily counted 
directly by a number-noun form which, strictly speaking, is a compound. 
Furthermore, 'ordinarily* is an important qualification to the above state- 
ments, because extraordinary contexts lead to an overriding of the habit, 
which results in extranumerical connotations. The next task, then, is to de- 
fine as precisely as possible those contexts which permit or require the 
omission of the classifier with a class noun and its inclusion with a count 
noun. 

In general, the effect of describing or restricting a thing by putting a 
modifier into relation with a noun is to enhance one's sense of the parti- 
cularity of that thing. In this respect the classifiers in number expressions 
may be likened to adjectives and demonstratives. On the other hand, their 
constant occurrence with class nouns certainly erodes their particularizing 
force; and if it were not for the contrasts that arise from their regular 
omission with count nouns and sporadic omission with class nouns, their value 
in number expressions might not be very significant. 5 Nevertheless, whatever 
may be the positive value of any given classifier when it appears, the effect 
of its disappearance in the presence of a class noun is noticeable; the 
omission erases whatever interest there ma^ be in the enumerated objects them- 
selves and presents them as a collectivity. 

In one form of this mode of counting, where the number modifies the noun 
by means of the particle no, the numbers are restricted to multiples of ten 
( zyuu ), hundred ( hyaku ), thousand (sen), ten thousand (man), and hundred mil- 
lion (oku). These units function like collective nouns, and it is the col- 
lectivities that are being counted rather than the individuals that make them 
up.^ Here are some examples: 

suuzyuu no teki 'several dozen of the enemy' 

nisen ya sanzen no asigaru 'two or three thousand foot soldiers' 

zatto zyuuman no hito 'roughly a hundred thousand people* 

Such forms are characteristic of reportorial and expository prose, where the 
writer's concern is with statistics instead of individuals. In these examples 
the missing classifier is -nin 'human being', which would more likely than 
not be supplied in speech; though even in a style that shows no particular 
striving for^a reportorial tone, dropping the classifier from the large col- 
lectivity man feels perfectly natural.? 

Forms are also found in which a number directly precedes a class noun 
without the particle. In this .ase there is no restriction on the numbers 
that may be used. 8 on the other hand, it is clear that certain kinds of class 
nouns are incongruous in this environment. Defining the criteria by which 
these nouns are excluded, however, still eludes my best efforts. Nevertheless^ 
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tht follovlag observations mre rtloTUt to such a dafiaition. Forms in which 
a Buabtr cottbiaas with a nooa daaoting a stlf->containad antity hare exact 
counterparta in Classical Chineae deapite the fact that that language also 
uses classifiers (Schafer 19^: kG&). There can bo no doubt that the presence 
of such foras in Japanese results froa imitation by Japanese writers of Clas- 
sical Chinese styles; and it is therefore not surprising that in aost in- 
stancea the noun is either a Chinese loanword or one aade up of Chinese aorph- 
aaes. Ve aay aasuae, then, that any noun of that type has access to this en-' 
▼ironaent. Still, natire nouns are not excluded, nor for that aatter are 
Vestam loanwords. In this connection it is worth noting that the concise- 
ness of the fora nuaber-noun is probably i^t reeoaaended it to Clasaical 
Chinese authora, aoat of whoa put a preaiua on terseness. This saae quality 
racoaaends it to Japanese writers in the foraal and acadaaic styles, who in 
addition are aenaible of ita Claasical Chineae origin and get auch the saae 
feeling froa it as we do froa a coapoaition sprinkled with latinisas. Aaong 
the native nmms and Western loanwords, then, we aay aasuae that only those 
which are congenial to a foraalistic tone will occur herei and in practise 
they seea to be lialted to nouns that denote conceptual entities as opposed 
to perceptual or phyaical objects.9 

When a nuaber coabinea directly with a noun, the noun tends to lose its 
particularity both on the foraal and on the aaaantic lerela. This is seen 
foraally in the virtual exclusion of aodifying elaaents froa the position be- 
tween the nuaber and the noun aa well as in the assiailation of certain nua- 
bera to certain nouna, especially aonoaes, resulting in coapounds.l^ F^arther- 
aore, aany of the aonoaes that appear in this kind of counting are bound 
foras to begin with rather than nouns, even though they are nouns in Chinese 
and retain the full seaantic value of class nouns in Japanese. In the follow- 
ing, the coapound sitisen * seven ships* exeaplifies the use of bound aonoaes 
as quasl-nouns in this kind of counting. 

kentoosi Huaiwara no Tunetuji no ikkoo no sitis^ 

*the seven ships of the party of Fujiwara no TIsunetsugu, eaissary to T*ang* 

The fact that count nouna, with their attribv.clre aeaninga, regularly 
coabine with nuabera suggests that aueh coabiaations iaply a aubaergence of 
the particularity of the thing into a larger whole, Evidently it is becauae 
that iaplication contradicta the independence 3f the kind of entitiea den< ted 
by claas nouna that nuabera to not coabine with tl** «e nouns except under spe- 
cial eonditioaa. The following exaaplea coae froa written aourcea, where one 
can account for their appearance aainly on grounds of the reportorial tone 
and atatistical intereat of the writers; though at the saae tiae we should 
not discount the probability that in soae cases (as perhaps in the first ex- 
aaple) such foras are chosen priaarily for their conciseness and acadeaic 
flavor. 

Dokl keiaiki wa ni keisiki ni wakerarem . 
*Barthenware foras are divided into two foraa. • 

kualaiin no retugo no ippei 'a fighter in the ranks of the union aeabers* 

Sanayutto ai o koeta to iu . *They are said to have exceeded thirty citiea.* 

Kualai auu wa nlhvaku yoaayuu rokkualai de aru . 

*The nuaber of labor unions is two hundred forty-six. • 
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zenkoku happyaku nlzyuu alti dalgaku 

*the eight hundred tventy-seven uniTersities throughout the country* 

In no ease of a number preceding a class noun is the idea of collectirity 
nore apparent than when this combination is used to count things that are ap- 
prehended as a set. Although the number indicates hov many members belong to 
the set, it is the set as a whole, and not the members individually, which 
constitutes the object of attention. Sets of things are enumerated in exactly 
the same maaner in Classical Chinese too; and both languages share a lexicon 
of conventional sets such as sisyo *the Four Books*, si tennoo *the Four 
Deva Kings*, and happoo 'the eight directions*, which provide models for a 
continuing production in Japanese. Not only are there regularly used lexi- 
cal items like zyuu ni sito 'the Twelve Apostles* and san daibutu •the Three 
Great Buddhas*, but ad hoc sets may be coined at will in both speech and vrit- 
izig. 

Nihon no yon dai kabuki yakusya 'the four greatest kabuki actors of Japan • 

Kenedii Zyonson no ni daitooryoo * Presidents Kennedy and Johnson* 

rizisySt kyoozyu, gakusei no sansya no hanasiai 

* tripartite talks between the trustees, professors, and students* 

Finally, there is a variation on the type just illustrated where the num- 
ber follows the noun it modifies. This order also appears in Classical Chin- 
ese (Schafer 19^8: k09)^ and in both languages it connotes the impersonality 
of an inventory. As far as Japanese is concerned, the order is not confined 
to actual inventories, but it does contribute an inventorial tone whatever its 
context. With classifiers omitted as in the following examples, this manner 
of counting is restricted to formal writing. 

haiku vQn> v^nmi yon, kansityoo no tvooku zyuu kara naritatte iru rensaku 
•a composite work consisting of four haiku, four Chinese poems, and ten 
long verses cast in the Chinese manner* 

sensi zyuu iti^ husyoo zyuu san o dasite 
* suffering eleven dead and thirteen wounded* 

tyuui ni hei iti o tukete *with one soldier assigned to the lieutenant* 

So far as I can ascertain, the conditions described on the preceding 
pages are sufficient to explain rll occurrences of a class noun with a simple 
number; and the psychology that I feel underlies these occurrences is a sense 
of collectivity, impersonality, or statistical generality that makes the de- 
scriptive and particularizing value of a classifier seem inappropriate to the 
special contexts. And so in those contexts the habit of alluding to the in- 
dependent status of the kind of entities denoted by class nouns is suppressed 
with the omission of the classifier. The case of count nouns, on the other 
hand, is exactly the opposite; as nouns denoting attributive entities, they 
are ordinarily combined with simple numbers so as to avoid particularizing 
things that belong to larger wholes. Nevertheless, in some contexts an enti- 
ty that is ordinarily attributive may be perceived as self-contained, so that 
a numerical form which particularizes it becomes acceptable or even necessary. 
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Soeli eosttzts art dtacribtd in tht folloving di«eiiMim of count nouns^ bat 
tht omw glTm art probably rtprtstatatiTt rathtr thaa tzhauttiTt. 

Coataiatr vorda bavt alrtady bata atntionad. Thty dtnote ptretptual 
tatitiaa that atand as diaerttt and 8tlf->coataiaad objteta unltaa thty art ^ 
eone^Ttd aa aaaaorta of thtlr^eontanta. Htnet tht dif ftrenet bttwttn icohw 
no bin *fiTt bottlta* and gobia no koanrl *fiTt bottlts of atdleint* ahonld 
bt atlf-tridtnt. Cloat to eontalntr norda in thair eonertttntas art parti- 
tiTta aueh aa kaktra *fragaant\ kabu *rootatock*« and tnbu *grain*. Thtae 
objteta aay bt ptretiTtd la ont eaat aa Indtptndtnt; 

aaraan no kaktra itutu *fiTt glaaa fragatnta* 

kitai no kabu itntn *fiTt ehryaanthtaua atocka* 

koat no tabu ituta *fiTt riet graina* 

and in anothtr eaat aa attribatiTt: 

gokaktra no gnraaa *fivt fragaenta of glasa* 

jcokabtt ao kika *fiTt atoeka of ehryaanthtaoaa* 

gotabu no koat *fiTt graina of riet*^^ 

At tht oppoaitt txtrtat froa containtr vorda and partltiTta wt find 

standard ataaurta likt tttoni *atttr*, ld£ *eatty\^aad m *ytn\ togtthtr 
with tlat unita aueh aa aikan *honr*« ayua or ayankan *vttk*i and ban *tTt- 
ning*. Thtat nouna dtnott highly conctptual antitita that art ntrtr thought 
of aa indiTidually atparatt froa tht thinga thty btlong to, that ia, tht 
thinga btiag aaaaurtd in tht ona eaat aad tht flow of tiat in tht othtr. 
Thtrtfort thty art ntTtr partiealariatd by a elaaaifitr. If ont viahta to 
aptak of a partieular unit, tht noun ia alvaya aeeoapanitd by tht nuabtr 
*ont\ aa ia aao no kono itlatttorH *thia atttr of tht polt* and oaoairoi 
itiaikM *an iatartating hoar*. Othtrwiat, tht noua dtnotta a typt of unit 
rathtr than a particular unit, aa in atttoru dt arawaaa *to exprBBB it in 
atttra*. 

Batwttn thtat tvo tztrtata fall thrtt groupa of count nouna which dtnott 
antitita that art ordinarily traatad aa attributiTt but onct in a vhilt aay 
bt fouad atanding in nuabtr txprtaaiona aa thinga in thaastlTta. Thty art 
gtntric unita, colltetiTt unita, and aaabtra of ayattaa. 

Tht group of gratric unita coapriata a ftv count nouna that fuaction in 
tht aaat way aa claaaifitra. It ineludta ku Wtrat* for counting haiku and 
atnryuu potaa, a<m *qutatioa* for counting qutationa and probltaa, and kyoku 
*aaaical pitet* for counting aonga and atgatnta of auaical ptrforaaneta. 
Ordinarily thtat antitita art tnuatrattd in an attributiTt rtlation to apt- 
cific thinga that btlong to thair gtnna: 

taiattu na haiku jgoku *fiTt iaportant haiku ^ 

auaukaaii mmM± goaon *fiTt difficult problaag* 

oaoairoi uta aokyoku *fiTt inttrtating aonga* 



But vhtn a aodifitr ia prtatnt aa in thtat tzaaplta, ita particularising 
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force aakes it possible to enuaerate thes^ entities as things in themselves: 

itutu no taisetu na ku 'five i»por^^t Terses* 

itutu no MttZttkasii aon *fiTe difficult questions* 

itutu no oaosiroi kyoku 'fire interesting pieces* 

There are also only a few count nouns that denote collectire units , the 
most important being syurui 'kind*, kumi 'group', and kazoku 'family', 

gosyurui no bara 'fire kinds of roses' 

gokumi no ninsoku 'fire gangs of laborers' 

gokazoku no Amerikatin 'five families of Americans' 

Probably the context in which one is more likely to find these units parti- 
cularised is where they stand alone, with the things they refer to being only 
implied; but the following are also possible: 

bara no syurui itutu 'fire rose types' 

ninsoku no kumi itutu 'fire labor gangs' 

Amerikazin no kazoku itutu 'five American families' 

Nouns that denote members of systems make up the largest percentage of 
count nouns after standazHl measures, I hare identified some ninety of them, 
roughly equally dirided between monomes on the one band and binomes together 
with other kinds of nouns on the other. Perhaps the most convenient way to 
illustrate the kinds of entities denoted by these count nouns is to naae the 
systems and give the more common^units that compose them, 

Oeneral classification: mon 'order', bu 'division', rui 'class', syu 
'kind'; also bum<m and burui as nonspecific units denoting any category in 
this system. 

Biological classification: eight categories from mon 'phylum' to hensyu 
'variety', together with burui , which denotes any of these categories. 

Governmental, commercial, and academic organizations: kyoku 'bureau', 
bu 'department' or 'school', gakubu 'school', gakka 'academic department', 
etc, together with bukyoku 'division', which denotes any division of a go- 
vernmental or commercial organization. 

Territorial organization: kra 'prefecture', ku 'district', tyoo 'ward' 
or 'town', syug 'n,S, state', etc, together with the nonspecific units 
kukaku 'division' and kuiki 'area' or 'zone'. 

Systems for organizing written material: maku 'act', ba 'scene', to- 
gether with the nonspecific bamen 'scene'; kan 'volume*, goo 'number'; bu 
or hen 'part', syoo 'chapter', etc, for books; zyoo 'article', koo 'clause', 
etc, for contracts, and koo 'clause', moku 'item', etc, for budget state- 
ments, together with the nonspecific koomoku 'item'. 

In addition there are such conceptual units as ka and gakka 'lesson', 
kamoku 'academic subject', kyuu and gakkyuu 'school grade', toolqruu 'grade', 
kai and kaikyuu 'rank', ten 'point', hyoo 'vote', tani 'unit', and ha 'in- 
terest group' with its subdivisions tooha 'political faction', ryuuha 
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'school* of tboQght, etc, aywiha 'rtligions soet*; as well as psreeptual 
units saeh as zi and sozl *i#ritttn eharaetsr*, iro 'color^ koaa 'fraae* of a 
tilM^ psexl *page\ mm •stitch' or •■tsh' , du 'sUir', l»i 'storey' or 
fXloor', and heya 'rooa'. 



Althoa^ Mabers of systeas are hardly erer particularized by a classi«- 
fier, at least for aost of thea the possibility of being so treated does ex- 
ist* Concerning this possibility, we aay say in general that aonoaes are 
less likely to be found with a classifier than other kinds of nouns; and if 
this group includes nouns that are never particularised, they will be found 
aaong the aonoaes* A second generalisation that aay be asde ia that insofar 
as one of these entities is perceptual and capable of being perceived se* 
parately froa the thing it belongs to, to that extent it is capable of being 
particularized by a classifier^ Hovever, if the systea is explicit, even 
the aost perceptual or concrete unite aust be treated aa attributive to it: 
for exaaple, goheya no nti 'a five-rooa house', gosi no bun 'a sentence of 
five words '9 gopeesi no panhuretto 'a five-page paaphleff or alternatively « 
Kono uti wa goheya da 'Hhis house has five rooaa' and so forth. But when the 
systea is not aentioned, a greater latitude exists for treating the acre per- 
ceptual aeabers of systeas as entities in theaselvee. Pairs such as the fol- 
lowing could be conceived for aany of the nouns citei above: 



Note also how the presence of a modifier enhances the individuality of a anit, 
thus permitting the use of a classifier: itutu no omosiroi syoo 'five inter- 
esting chapters '• 

The data and generalizations derived therefror which have been presented 
so far should be sufficient to Justify the subdivision of Japanese nouns into 
class nouns and count nouns according to the way they are treated in count- 
ing; thou^ the reader aay wiah to reduce the corpua of count nouns by sub- 
tracting thoae which on further examination are found to be Incapable of 
particularixation in any context. Subtracting such nouns, however, will not 
enlarge the division of class nouns, but will aerely create a new division 
of nouns that behave like bound forms when combined with numbers. This fact 
auggests that a count noun in a number expreasion where it is not particular- 
ised is foraally no different from what I have been calling claasifiers, for 
claasifiers are all suffixes; and in actuality I have been operating on that 
preaise by invariably tranacriblng the fora nuaber-count noun as a compound. 
It remaina now to atate the criteria for assiailating count nouns to classi- 
fiera, and at the same time to set up the formal categories of 'count noun', 
'numeral suffix', 'numeral adjunct', and 'numeral compound', which will per- 
mit precise statementa concerning the eTpreasion of number in Japanese, 

The term 'classifier' is an expedient that allowed ae to refer indef- 
initely to suffixes that are attached to nuabera and aerve to particularize 
objects of quantification by tagging them as mMbers of various categories. 
The ones encountered in this article were -tu, -ttu for nondescript objects. 



goheya soozi sum 
heya o itutu soozi sum 



'to clean five rooms' 



Gozi otite im, 

Zi ga itutu otite im . 



'Five characters have been omitted,' 



Gopeezi kakete im , 
Peezi ga gomai kakete im . 



'Five pages are aissing, ' 
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-hon for long objects, -aai for flat objects, -ko for objects as tangible 
itenst -nin for buaan beings, and -nei for hnoan beings as items. But these 
represent only one of a nuaber of seaantic subdirisions of a ouch larger 
class of suf fixes—a class consisting of bound forms suffixed to numbers, 
whose function is to specify units that are counted with reference to a c on- 
ce ired entity. According to this definition, then, the expression gonin no 
ninsoku is literally 'fire human beings of the entity laborer*. The class 
of suffixes Just defined will be designated 'numeral suffixes*. It comprises 
in addition to the classifiers the following semantic subdiTiaic^^: con- 
tainer units such as -hon for counting bottles of beTerages ( goho£ no biiru 
•fire bottles of beer'Tlmd -hai for counting food and drink in wide-mouthed 
containers (bowls of rice, cups of coffee, glasses of water); partitire 
units such as -huku for doses of medicine and -teki for drops of liquid; 
collectiTe units such as -soroi *set* and ^ui *pair*; time units such as 
-niti *day* and ^kagetu * month'; and finally units belonging to systems and 
series such as -asi *step', -ho 'pace', -haku *beat' as a rhythmic measure, 
-to 'residential unit', and -seki 'Jewel' as a component of a timepiece. 

The larger entities to which these suffixes refer— what I shall call 
their referents—are obvious for the classifiers, container units, partitives, 
and collectives since they are always mentioned; but with time units and 
units of systems and series the referent is not so obvious, because it is 
often implied 'in the meaning of the suffix and therefore not specified by a 
noun* The referent for time units is the concept of time itself, though 
sometimes a concrete representation of time is specified by a referent noun 
as in gokagetn no hookoo 'five months of service'. The referent for units 
of BjBtemB and series is the entity or process which the system or series 
constitutes: locomotion consisting of steps or paces, rhythm such as the 
pulse consisting of beats, and an apartment building or suburb consisting of 
residential units. 

From this description of numeral suffixes it is evident that they are 
semantically analogous to count nouns. Not only does their semantic range 
parallel that of count nouns, but the description of a count noun as a noun 
that denotes an attributive entity implies the existence of a referent to 
which the entity is attributive and to which the count noun therefore refers, 
furthermore, if we examine the sources from which numeral suffixes are de- 
rived, we will notice one more point of similarity between these forms and 
count nouns. Numeral suffixes are derived from three sources 

1) Classical Chinese loanwords which in their original language are free 
forms but in Japanese are bound. - Nin 'human being', -tui 'pair', -teki 
'drop', -nm 'day', and -haku 'beat' were converted without a chan^a in 
meaning; but in many cases the Japanese suffix is an abstraction of the Chin^ 
ese noun, as^when -hai 'cup' is used to count things in wide-mouthed con- 
tainers, -hon 'base of a tree' to count long things and beverages by the 
bottleful, -mei 'name' to count human beings as items, -ko 'door' to count 
residential units, and -seki 'stone' to count Jewels in a timepiece. 

2) Bound forms of native origin. - Soroi 'set' comes from the verb 
sorou 'to become complete'. Other examples are -nigirl 'handful' from nigi- 
ru 'to grasp'; «hurl to count swords and halberds, from huru 'to brandish' j 
and >hlra to count flat, pliant objects, from hire- 'flat'. 

3) Loanwords and native words which are nouns xn Japanese. But it is 
important to note that in every instance the concrete meaning of the noun 
undergoes abstraction when the form is combined with a number. This Justi- 
fies treating them as suffixes. Asi 'foot' becomes -asi 'step'. Other ex- 
amples are auai 'fiber' or 'stripe' converted to -su&i for counting strip- 
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likt things frofl lengths of cloth to arrows ( gohon no euzl *flTe fibers* as 
oppossd to gosttsi no mmo •fire strips of cloth' )t and stki •seat' convert sd 
to -stki 'session' ( itutn no seki 'five seats* as opposeSTto goseki no otya 
*fiTe sessions of the tea cereaony*)* 

As these origins reveal, the Japanese drsw upon naterial of substantive 
sesantic value to create their nuaeral suffixes; and even though in aany 
cases original concrete aeanings were generalised in the conversion, the 
fact reaains that nuaeral suffixes differ froa other suffixes in having sub- 
stantive and dsscrlptiv^ values rather than abstract functions* Count nouns 
aay be regarded as an additional source of foras denoting attributive units, 
differing froa the nouns in the third group above only in that they undergo 
no change of asaning when coabined with nuabers. These seaantic siailarities 
alone I feel are sufficient to associate count nouns with nuaeral suffixes 
under a higher order of foras, for which I shall reserve the tera *nuaeral 
adjunct*. Nuaeral adjuncts aay be defined seaanticall; as foras denoting at- 
tributive units, both descriptive and substantive, which in nuaber expres- 
sions are counted with reference to an independent entity. 

However, the association of count nouns with nuaeral suffixes does not 
rest only on a seaantic arguaent. It aay be deaonstrated foraally as well by 
distinguishing the nuaber coapounds built on nuaeral suffixes and count nouns 
froa other kinds of nuabsr coapounds. The other kinds are coapounds result- 
ing firoa the aasiailation of a nuaber to a class noun, as well as coapounds 
consisting of a nuaber (usually *one*) with a bound fora that have the status 
of lexical iteas and will be called here siaply nonce foras. Whether a 
nuaber coabinea with a nuaeral suffix or with a count noun, the result is 
one type of coapound, which will be designated a *nuaeral coapound*. Nuaeral 
coapounds differ foraally froa the other kinds of nuaber coapounds in two 
ways: in nuaeral coapounds the nuaber aay be replaced by the nuaber substi- 
tute iku- *how aany* (e.g. ikunln *how aany people?* iknkooaoku *how aany 
iteasTH^i and nuaeral coapounds aay take the ordinal suffix -as (e.g. fonii- 
ae 'th* fifth person*, gokooaokuae 'the fifth itea*). Neither of the other 
kinds of nuaber coapounds can be aodified in these ways. Moreover, there are 
two other features cf nuaeral coapounds waich help to differentiate thea froa 
coapounds forasd on class nouns but which they share with the nonce foras. 
Nuaeral coapounds and nonce foras aay function as adverbs, whereas coapounds 
foraed on class nouns do not; and the native nuaerals ( hi to- , faota-, etc.) 
participate in the foraation of nuaeral coapounds and nonce foras but not in 
the foraation of coapounds with class nouns. Both these features are illus- 
trated in the following exaaples: Hitori kits *One person caae*, where hito- 
ri is a nuasral coapound in the adverbial position; and hitokoto Itte iku 
* to say a word% where hitokoto is a nonce fora in the adverbial position. 

Further, as to the propriety of considering^a fora like gokooaoku a coa- 
pound rather than two words in sequence as go ntnsoku is, this gets support 
froa analogising nuaeral coapounds that can be analyzed into two free foras 
to those which cannot be so analyzed^ Specifically, a fora coaposed of a 
native nuaeral and a nuaeral adjunct is a coapound because the native nuaer- 
als are bound foraa; a fora having a nuaeral suffix for its adjurct is a 
coapound because the suffix is bound; and any fora exhibiting aasiailation 
between the nuaber and adjunct becoaes a coapound by virtue of the aasiaila- 
tion. Those foras which do not fall under the descriptions just given 
will in every case consist of a nuaber froa the Sino-Japanese systea and a 
count noun coabined without aasiailation; but since they possess the two 
distinctive features of nuaeral coapounds, they are hj analogy with the 
others to be considered coapounds rather than two free foras in sequence. 
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The formal distinctiveness of numeral coapounda reflects their semantic 
distinctiveness aa forma that apecify and enumerate attributive unite in re- 
ference to aelf-contained tntitiea. Hie fact that sone numeral compoundst 
such aa those enumerating time unita, hardly ever have a atated referent, or 
the fact that one compound may quantify its referent ( gosatu no hon 'five 
books') while another constitutes it ( gosyoo no hon 'a book of five chap- 
ters') should not be allowed to obecure thia basic relationahip between a 
numeral compound and a referent. If a numeral compound occurs by itself, 
some other thing to which it refers is^alwaye implied. As for the difference 
between gosatu no hon and goayoo no hem , I regard it aa simply two aspects- 
quantitative and constitutiTe~of a tingle reference, which are conditioned 
partly by the meaning of the nuoeral adjunct and partly by the meaning of the 
referent. 17 in the following pairs of examplea, although oppoaition of a 
quantitative to a constitutive reference yields different tranalationa, the 
reference itaelf should be aeen uniformly aa one in which an attributive unit 
ia being enumerated with reapect to an independent entity. 

itutu no tatemono 'five buildings' 

itutu no kodomo 'a child five yeara old* 

gomai no kami 'five aheets of paper' 

gomai no syorui 'a five-page document' 

gokoomoku no yookyuu 'five demanda' or 'a five-point demand' 
gokoomoku no keiyaku 'a contract with five items' 



goma no heya ^ 'five rooms 

goma no ryokan 'a five-room inn 
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goayaku no nuno 'five feet of cloth' 

goayaku no aao 'a five- foot pole' 

gopeezi no auuzi 'five pagea of figures' 

gopeezl no syorui •a five-page document' 

gozi no kanzi •five Chineee characters • 

gozi no buS 'a five-character sentence' 

If we define the referent of a numeral compound as being 1) an entity 
that is regularly conceived of aa self-conUined and independent, and 2) an 
entity (denoted by a count noun) which in certain contexts may be ao con- 
ceived, then we may extend the first part of thia definition to cover cUaa 
nouns modified by numbers, and apeak comprehensively of referents of numeri- 
cal forms. From this standpoint we may view number expreaaiona in Japaneae 
aa belonging to one of two modes of counting: a minor number-referent mode, 
which is restricted to contexts that suit its connotations of collectivity 
«nd impersonality, or a major compound-referent mode that reflects the Japan- 
eae habit of particularizing what appeara to them to be aelf-conUined enti- 
tiea. Further, when we conaider that the habit of particularization reaulta 
in a diatribution of quantifiable thinga into categories, we readily per- 
ceive that there exiata no numerical form in that language which ia r.ot tied 
down to a apecific aet of circumatancea. Although a tendency toward uni- 
formity ia evident in apeech at least, it does not show itself in the way 
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apMkars of liioglish would ezpaet— by expanding the *>^b' nunber-referent 
■ode— 'Undoubtedly because that mode of counting ir -.ly laden with 

restrictiTe connotations. Instead it consists in «.u. .vltuting broader cate- 
gories for narrower ones; yet it shows no sign that it will ever achieve a 
single coaprehensive category approaching the uniforaity of number express- 
ions in English. 18 

One might speculate that if a people starts out with the habit of parti- 
cularizing things by enumerating attributive units in reference to them, 
chances are they will encounter both things and sitmations which somehow do 
not conform to their perception of objects as discrete entities standing by 
themselves; and one odght expect that awareness of such things and situa« 
ti.^ns will be reflected in a differentiation of numerical forms. A cursory 
inspection of five of the earliest surviving texts in Japanese— the Kojlkl 
(A.D. 712), the Norito or liturgies (A.D. 820), the Taketori monogatarl 
(probably in existence by the beginning of the 10th centuryj, tha Ise mono- 
g^tari (probably in its present form by the middle of the 10th century), and 
the Yamato monogatari (middle of the 10th century) —reveals that the Japanese 
bad the habit of particularization from the beginning of their written lan- 
guage while at the s^me time they were treating some entities as attributive 
to others; and it also indicates recognition of situations in which normally 
particularized entities appear as members of a collectivity instead of as 
individuals. 

In the Ko:iki two fundamental divisions of things are distinguished by 
grapha representing the native suffixes -ri, -tari for counting human beings 
and -tu, -ti, -di for counting animals, objects, and events. In addition, 
there is the suffix -ka, probably originally a noun, which, together with 
the noun hi, makes up a series for counting days ( hitohl 'one day*, hutuka 
•two days*, mlka 'three days*, etc.). The remaining items classifiable as 
numeral adjuncts are clearly nouns in origin, but whether they are to be con- 
sidered numeral suffixes or count nouns would require a more extensive in- 
vestigation to decide; rather the important consideration here is that nouns, 
denoting distinct entities, are being treated in a way that avoids particular- 
ization of these entities and makes them attributive to jomething else. Enti- 
ties that are treated regularly in this manner in the Kojlkl are hasira • pil- 
lar* for counting deities (presumably because those spirits were thought to 
attach themselves to trees and stakes), tabi 'time* for counting recurrences 
of an event, tosi and its bound variant -tose 'year*, and jo 'night'. As one 
proceeds through the early texts, the corpus of such nouns increases, and it 
becomes evident that the expression of number in Japanese developed by a pro- 
cess of counting one thing as attributive to another. The following are se- 
lected examples: 

E 'Uyer'! klnudataml yae 'eight silken aats' ( Kojlkl : 138). 

Mae 'front' for counting enshrined deities: Suminoe no mlwae no ookami 
'the three great deities enshrined at Suminoe' ( Kojlkl : 70). 

Kasira 'head': Imasi no kuni no hitokus^, hitohl ni tikaslra kubiriko- 
rosamu 'I will strangle to death the people of your land to the extent of one 
thousand head a day' ( Kojlkl ; 66). 

Makl 'scroll': RoHgo tomaki 'the Analects in ten scrolls' (Kojlkl: 
2W). — 

Iro 'color': ituiro no mono 'cloth in the five colors' ( Norito : 396). 
!Pol^oro •place': Kudo Huruseki hntatokoro no miya 'the two shrines at 
Kudo and Furuseki' (Norito: 55571 
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Kusa 'kind': mlyosol no mono leokusa aarl yokusa • fifty- four kinds of 
apparel' ( Worito ; WT. 

Suzi 'fiber': ke no sue hitosuzi 'one hair-end • ( Taketori : ^f8). 

Yo • reign 'generation', 'world': miyo no mikado 'the emperors of the 
three reigns' ^Ise: 121); miyo no hotoke 'the buddi^as of the three worlds' 
( Yamato : 3^)* 

Kasane 'superimposition' : koki utiki hitokasane 'one crimson gown' 
( Yamato : 300). 

Except for the cases of a constitutive reference and the one collective, 
kusa , the numeral adjuncts exemplified above denote entities of a generic na- 
ture that have the effect of classifying their referents. The relationship 
is one of the generic to the specific, and is, of course, characteristic of 
modem usage as well* But it can also be expressed, though not so frequent- 
ly, by forms in which the adjunct no^in is identical with or similar to the 
referent noun, two modem examples being kootoo gakkoo gokoo 'five high 
schools' (lit., 'high schools five schools') and itineBsei no kumi gokumi 
'five classes of first-graders' (lit., 'first-grader classes five classes'). 
The only restriction on this form requires that if the two nouns are identi- 
cal, the referent noun should be qualified so that it denotes a species of 
the genus. in the first example below (Ise: 125), the adjunct 'night' 
does not refer to an implied referent 'time' but to a specific referent, aki 
no yo 'autumn night'. In other examples it will be seen that even nouns de- 
noting clearly independent things may be drawn into the adjunct position as 
sort of ad hoc generic classifiers; such a reduction of class nouns to an 
attributive status in modern Japanese would give an archaic flavor* 

Aki no yo no Of autumn nights, 

Tiyo o hitoyo ni Were we to think of a thousand nights 

Nazuraete As equalling a single night 

Yatiyo si neba ya And lie together eight thousand nights, 

Aku toki no aran Would we ever be sated of love? 



Yo 'generation': kamiyo nanayo 'seven generations of divine genera- 
tions' ( Kojiki : 52). 

Tokoro 'place': Waga mi wa, narinarite nariawazaru tokoro hitotokoro 
ari 'As for my body, of places that in their development do not grow togeth- 
er, t iere is one place' ( Kojiki : 52). 

Otome 'maiden': Waga musume wa, moto yori yaotome arisi o ... 'Origi- 
nally I had daughters to the extent of eight maidens, but ... ' ( Kojiki : 
84). 

Ki 'tree': Nara no ki to iu mono o zo hutaki miki uetarikeru 'Why, they 
had planted two or three trees of what is called an oak tree' ( Yamato : 353). 

Comparing these earliest examples of compound-referent counting with the 
usage that obtains today, it is clear that the habit of counting one entity 
as attributive to another dates from the beginning of the written language. 
Evidently the only development during the intervening centuries consisted in 
expanding the corpus of numeral adjuncts with additional native words and a 
large infusion of Chinese loanwords, while at the same time numeral adjuncts 
became fixed as a form class through regular use. On the other hand, number- 
referent counting is not so well represented, nor are its forms so obvious. 
A c\irsory inspection of the kana texts— the Taketori, Ise, and Yamato— Is suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the predominance of the compound-referent mode over 
the number-referent mode, and the latter seems to be confined to the kind of 
contexts in which it is used today. The Kojiki and Worito , however, are 
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writtta wholly In Chlnest eharaeters in a wumer that obaeuraa the diatiae- 
tlon bttvaan tha two oodaa.^^ Bat in the Worlto at laaat are found two un- 
■iatakabla exaaplaa of nuabar-rafarant foraa, vhara tha partiela no ia ra- 
praaantad in tha original text: 

■oao no aonoairibito *tba hundrad aeholara' ( Norito : 'KX)) 

yahoyorodtt no tatai 'tha aight hundrad myriad daitiaa* ( Norito ; ^58) 

Thaaa foraa denota collaetiTitiaa or aata €ind eorreapond exactly to the mo- 
dem foraa baaed on the colleetiTe unite hyakn , aen , aan , etc. Although no 
in thia poaition ia ordinarily not repreaented in the Norito texta and nerer 
in the Kojiki , ve aay aaauae that the aneienta aupplied it when reading aueh 
foraa* 

Aa for nuaber-referent foraa in which a nuaber ia aiaply juxtapoaed to a 
noun, one cannot be abaolutely certain in the Kojiki and Norito whether a 
auffix Bight not hare been underatood between the conatituenta, Nerertheleaa, 
a reconatruction like aoao yaao aari amyaairo ( Norito : k^Z) for Chineae char- 
actera tliat aean 'the hundred eighty-alx ahrinea' (a aet of ahrinea in lauao 
aupported by the goTemaent) ia probably correct, Thia aet ia coaparable to 
aeta that appeared earlier in ay exaaplea of coapound-referent counting. Itu- 
iro , correaponding to the Sino-Japaneae goaiki , denotca a conventional aet of 
five colore: red, blue, yellow, white, and black, Miyo in the aenae of 'the 
three vorlda' re f era to the paat, preaent, and future, and in the aenae of 
'the three reigna' danotea the reigna of the eaperora Niaayo, Nontoku, and 
Seiwa, Perhapa theae exaaplea are better underatood aa number-referent forma 
than aa numeral compounda* But it ahould be noted, too, that nuaber-referent 
counting of thia type ia not found only in expreaaiona of collectirity. If 
the pronunciation of proper namea can be accepted aa aupported by tradition, 
then thia group of foraa off era aany exaaplea of number-referent counting; 
for aelf-contained entitiea ai<» regularly counted aa attributive when a num- 
ber expreaaion modifiea a noun in proper naaea, Exaaplea Xroa the Kojiki are 
yamata no oroti 'the eight- forked aerpent' and yatihoko no kaai 'the eight- 
thouaand-apear deity'. 

The lae (158) off era a Sino-Japaneae example of a conventional aet in 
waga aikado rokuayuu-yo-koku 'the alxty odd provincea of our eaperora'; and 
on p, lib it glvea what I take to be an exaaple of an ad hoc eat in ituaoai 
'the five lettera*, though adalttedly moal ia nowadaya a count noun: 

Sono aawa ni kakitubata ito omoalroku aakitari, 3ore o aite, am hi to no 
iwaku, 'Kakitubata to iu ituaoai o ku no kaai ni auete, tabi no kokoro o 
yome' to ilkeri ^ 'Soae Iria were bloaaoalng moat beautiftilly in the aarah, 
A certain peraon aaw thea and aald, "Compoae a poea on the feellnga of travel 
by putting the five lettera ^-ki-tu-ba-ta (Iria) at the head of the llnea,'" 

While thia evidence ia not aufficient to define exhauatively the uaage 
of nuaber-referent forma In ancient Japaneae, it doea auggeat that that mode 
of counting waa uaed very much aa it ia today^ and it ahowa further that the 
two typea of number-referent forma— the one with no and the one without— were 
In exlatence. Further examination would probably reveal that the nuabera 
ending in *ten*, 'hundred', 'thouaand', and 'ten thouaand' could precede a 
noun with or without the particle, while nuabera ending in unite up to 'ten* 
coabined directly with the noun. However, the major queation with reapect 
to nuaber-referent counting ia whether it originated with the Japaneae or 
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waa borrowed from Chilian since the foz*«8 are Tery eiailar to those in Classi- 
cal Chinese. Although I have not dealt with this problea in an^ systeaatic 
waji I believe that the number-referent node is original with the Japanese 
and that the sisilarity to Chinese is due in ancient times to accident and in 
later timas to ascimilation of Chinese borrowings to a preexistent native 
mode. The acciaent is hardly surprising when one tries to think what other 
forms a number-referent mode^ or more generally ^ any mode that does not parti- 
cularize the object of quantification might take. But more importantly^ 
whereas Classical Chinese uses number-referent and compound- referent forms 
indiscriminately f the early Japanese sources indicate a sense of the appropri- 
ateness of one or the other- mode to a given context. In shorty the early 
Japanese alread^f had semantic areas reserved for the number-referent mode- 
areas that they could not hav< inferred from their acquaintrnct with Classi- 
cal Chinese texts— and to suppose that they only discovered those areas short- 
ly after borrowing the alien fonts seems absurd. 

I cannot help but speculate that once a people establishes the habit of 
quantifying perceptual things by enumerating attributive units in reference 
to them^ their language cannot avoid giving rise to a subclass of nouns that 
are ordinarily placed in an attributive relation to other nouns. Even if 
particularization is accomplished by no more than one or two suffixes, one 
would expect that certain inevitable concepts like collective and container 
units would be represented by nouns that are assimilated to the suffixes. 
Moreover, speakers of such a language might be expected to recognize situa- 
tions in which the things they normally particularise are better treated as 
members of a collectivity, resulting in a minor mode of counting analogous to 
the Japanese number-referent mode. With these two possibilities in mind, I 
should like to conclude this discussion by making a few observations or Chin- 
ese. 

The term ^Chinese* comprises a group of languages or dialects that both 
in their grammar and in their ornate and symmetrical mode of expression dif- 
fer radically from Japanese and in fact resemble rather closely English. But 
in one respect at least— that of enumerating attributive units in reference 
to self-contained entities— Chinese resembles Japanese. In Classical Chinese, 
quantification may be expressed by counting certain entities as units attri- 
butive to the thing being quantified (Schafer 19^8: ^-12), and it should 
be simply a matter of collecting examples to come up with a clearly defined 
class of numeral adjuncts consisting mostly of count nouns. On the other 
hand. Classical Chinese poses a problem in that the very same things, in con- 
texts that cannot possibly be interpreted as collective, may also be quanti- 
fied by simply apposing a number to a noun, either preceding it or following 
it. Ve have seen how this convention obscured numeral compounds in the Koji- 
ki; and it also continues as one form of number-referent counting in Mdem 
Japanese* It is my impression that such written forms do not reflect any 
period or dialect of Chinese speech but rather have resulted from the well- 
known concern of Classical Chinese writers for conciseness of diction. In 
order to test this 5.mpression and' at the same time to find out whether any- 
thing like the connotative distinction between a compound-referent and num- 
ber-referent mode of counting exists in Classical Chinese, one would have to 
examine a text known to have an affinity with speech, perhaps the Chuang-tzu 
or a collection of religious homilies* This I would recommend as an inter- 
esting sideline to someone who may be studying such a text for another pur- 
pose* 

In contrast to Classical Chinese, Mandarin is consistent in quiuitifying 
self-contained entities by enumerating attributive units in reference to them* 
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Thus a class of austral adjuncts identical with the Japanese in being coa-- 
posed of suffixes and nouns has been established (Chao 1968: ^89-602 , 60^ 
620). If ve proTisioaally call the nouns that go into this class count nouns, 
ve aay say that the Kandarin count nouns l&rgely correspond to the Japanese, 
inasamch as their beharior is goTemed by the saae seiaantic conditions. But 
the Mandarin count nouns are probably fever in nuabert because there seeas to 
be a sense of speech rhytha working in Mandarin speakers that causes thea 
generally to avoid coabining a aonosyllabic nuaerAftal fors with a dissyllabic 
noun* For exaaple, iteas in a contract are counted as yl-sying ^ lyMng^^sying t 
etc, and subitens as yl*B& t lyfag-rt t etc«; but the compound syangaiiT which 
denotea any itea or subitea, is regularly ylge ayfagai , Ij^ngge syangaft i and 
so forth, where -£e is a nuaeral suffix, Siailarly, Chao notes with respect 
to standard aeasures, which are seaantically highly attributive units, that 
dissyllabic nouns are found either with or without the suffix, e,g, ylge 
g^mn^^ or yi'^gwuignyfai 'one light-year*, ylge aiti or yt-altfl *one aeter* 
(SoTTrHe also notes the saae condition for the tiae unit sylngchi ; sange 
aylngchi or san'^sylngchl 'three weeks' (3^5) • This resistance to the merging 
of dissyllabic nouns with nuabers seeas coaparable to the Japanese hesitation 
to assimilate certain numbers tc binomes, e#g# itikoomoku or ikkooaoku ^one 
item', itikoonen or ikkoonen 'one light-year'* But the use of -ge to signal 
the separation blurs the formal distinction between attributive and independ- 
ent entities in Mandarin, and it virtually confines the class of numeral ad 
Jxincts to monosyllabic forms. 

As to fons that correspond to the number-referent mode in Japamese, 
counting collectively by tens, hundreds, and so forth occurs in Mandarin as 
an inheritance from Classical Chinese* Examples given by Chao (395*6) include 
bash^ rin 'eighty people', aanchyan syw>sheng 'three thousand students', and 
shfwin b^g 'a hundred thousand soldiers'* These numbers may be enlarged by 
the addition of -^e, which probably adda a particularizing connotation as 
would be the case if the corresponding Japanese forms were enlarged by suffix- 
ing - nln » Conventional sets, both those handed down from Classical Chinese 
as well as modem ones coined on the classical models, also occur. Chao citea 
wfibll lw6hln 'the five hundred arhats' (395) and ba-s]^ 'the eight immortals' 
(39*^); and among the modem sets I have encountered sMn-dAjengts^ 'the three 
cardinal policies' and ba-gw6 lyinjyun 'the allied forces of the eight powers'. 

Since Classical Chinese has lent numerical forms to both Japanase and 
Mandarin, formal siailarities between the two languages are inevitable. On 
the other hand, the semantic similarities cannot be put down to a shared 
aouree; ao that we find in Japanese and Mandarin two otherwise very differ- 
ent languages pamllellag each other in the development of complex systems 
of counting that have essentially the saae semantic features* Whether or not 
this homology is the natuml conaequence of an original habit of particular- 
ising the objects of quantification by counting attributive units in reference 
to them, is a question that may perhaps be elucidated by examining other lan- 
guages that use numeral adjuncts in comparison with this description which I 
have attempted for Japanese. 

Notes 

^It will have been noticed that some of the forms are transcribed as 
compounds and some as separate words* The difference will be clarified in 
the course of this discussion. 

2 

The suffix •tu, -ttu refers to a category of nondescript things. It is 
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attached to tha natire naaerala; henca itu- instead cf the Sino-Japaneae go* 

'^But this does not mean that erery container can be counted as an attri« 
butiTe entity* The group is limited to familiar containers that are regular* 
ly used for packing or serving things. For eacample, baketu 'pailS tyasazi 
t teaspoon*, and oosazi * tablespoon* are excluded. In o^der to express measure 
in terms of the excluded containers, a form based on the suffix -hai 'contain- 
erful» is required, e.g. baketu ni gohai no mizu 'fire pails of water • (lit., 
•five containers of water in a pail or in pails'). Moreover, even those con- 
tainers which can be counted as measures are not treated in that way unless 
there is a long-standing association between the container and its contents, 
thus, while five buckets of cold water in the bath may be expressed as gooke 
no miztt t 'five bottles of water • will have to be bin ni gohai no mizu , because 
water does not usually come in bottles (unless they have started bottling 
spring water in Japan). 

if 

Of course, the line that Japanese language habit draws between the two 
categories of things will vary from our personal conceptions and undoubtedly 
varies among ideolects. The only way to isolate nouns that are regularly 
counted without a classifier is to watch for them in usage. Still, whenever 
they are detected, they will be found to denote attributive entities. 
5 

On the other hand, classifiers contrast with each other in such a way 
that those whose force has been attenuated by habitual use may be replaced at 
the speaker's option by less used, more restrictive classifiers that have the 
full value of adjectives. To give but one example: if for the attenuated 
-nin 'human being' is substituted -mei 'name', the effect is to present human 
beings aa items. This aspect of Japanese number expressions, however, lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. 

6 

However, the restriction just stated needs tr be modified to include 
the consecutive number compounds itini and nisan, as in itini no mono 'one or 
two persons' and nisan no tomo 'two or three friends'. These, too, are col- 
lective expressions and may be translated as 'a few'. While itini in the 
sense of 'a few' belongs to the expository style of writing, nisan in the same 
sense occurs also in speech, where ^ however, it is more likely to be accompa- 
nied by a classifier ( nisannin no tomo ). In addition, it should be noted that 
iti 'one' also appears in this position, though infrequently: for example, 
iti no xettyoo ni tassuru 'to reach a peak'. In thfj usage, however, iti is 
not a number in the sense of 'one' as opposed to 'two', but rather an indefi- 
nite modifier conveying the idea of 'a certain one', 'a particular one'. 
7 

My examples were selected to refer to human beings so as to demonstrate 
unmistakably the omission of a classifier that is ordinarily not omitted. 
The reiader should not confuse this mode of counting with forms like zyuu go 

• fifteen chairs', for zyuu go in this environment belongs to the series 
for counting nondescript objects. That series requires the native numerals 
with the '•.lassifier -tu, -ttu through 'nine'; 'ten' is rendered by the col- 
lective form too, and thereafter the series is represented by Sino-Japanese 
numbers without a classifier. Since this procedure is obligatory, the forms 
used in counting nondescript things are not comparable to the optional forms 
we have been considering. Moreover, they are discriminated syntactically 
from the forms under consideration by their ability to occupy the adverbial 
position; for example, Isu ga zyuu go aru 'There are fifteen chairs' is lit- 
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•rally ^Thw ar« chairs to tht txttat of fift^tn^ This ability thty ataart 
vith foraa eoapoaed of a nuabtr aad elaaaifier* On tht othtr hand| thtat niuH 
bara vitbout elaaaifiara in tha nondaaeript aariaa ara oloaar in thair aaaan«- 
tic Talua to nuabara without elaaaifiara ganarally~a fact that ia raadily 
appraeiatad by eontraating aynn go nc iaa vith tha highly particularizing 
randition of *fiftaan chaira*, ayua aoko no iau (-ko *tangibla itaa*). 

Mantion of raatrictiona or tha abaanca tharaof rafara to nuaarical 
unitai not to nuaarical foraa. Actually only nunbara darivad froa tha nuaar* 
ala of tha Sino*Japanaaa ayataa aay ba appoaad to claaa nounai vhathar vith 
or vihhout tha particla no. ma Sino-Japanaaa ayataa coapriaaa tha Chinaaa* 
deriTad nuaarala aa vail aa tha nativa nuaarala 2^ 'four* and nana *aaTan*« 

Q 

^But in thia connaction iti auat ba diatinguiahad I'roa tha othar nuabara* 
In tha aaaaa of *a cartain ona* or *a particular ona*, apparantly iti aay pra- 
cada any claaa no^^in. MoraoTari thia coabination ia loaing ita foraality and 
gaining ciarrancy in apaach* Coapara tha folloving axaaplaa vith tha ona given 
in nota 6: kyodai na aakanianau no iti hagumaa *a cogvhaal in a gigantic 
■tcbaniaa', iti kookoo no kootyoo *a highachool principal*. Actually in thia 
aavironaant iti haa thraa uaaa. Aa a nuabar in tha aanaa of *ona* as oppoaad 
to *tvo*i it ia no diffarant froa tha othar nuabara vith raapact to tha nouna 
that follov it and tha contazta in vhioh it occura, Ita third uaa ia in tha 
atna* of *ona vhola** Hia aaaga ia Chinaaai and tha nouna that coabina vith 
iti vhan it haa that aaaniag ara raa trie tad to thoaa derived froa Cbineae. 
Furtheraorei in thia caae the laat ayllable of iti vill aaaiailate to the ini- 
tial conaonant of the noun if the conaonant ia unToicedi thua producing such 
eontraating foraa aa iti ayoogai *a lifetiae* and iasyoogai *one*a vhole life- 
tiae*. 

^^When dealing vith the beharior of Chineae-deriTed foraa (thoaa baring 
the reading) in Japaneae, it ja uaeful to diatingniah betveen aonoaea and 
binoaea. Monoaea are foraa repreaented by a aingle logographi vhile binoaea 
are repreaented by tvo logographa. In the caae of nuaberai aonoaea are aore 
readily aubaerged into coapcrmda than binoaea • Aaaiailation aay take place 
vhan on the^nuaber aide appear the nuaarala iti, aaui rokU t hati t aynu t hyaku t 
aim I and aaSi and an the noun aide appeara a aoaaae vith an initial k| £1 t| 
or h. Itt t hati t and aynu aaaiailate to nil theae conaonantai vhile' Vokn and 
hyaku aaaiailate only to k and h. H beooaea £ vhan a nuaber assiailatea to 
it and also vhan it foUova aaaT ael t and mB* When the noun ia a binoaoi a 
aatire vord, or a Weatem loanvor^T^the nuaber tenda to pull avay froa it, and 
the foraa affected by aaaiailation are reduced to roku t aynu ^ and hyaku on the 
nuaber aide and initial k, a, and t on the noun aide. In tranaeribing foraa 
belonging to the nuaber-elaaa noiuftype of counting 1 I aake it a rule to traa^ 
acribe nuaber-aoaoae foraa aa coaponada even vhen aaaiailation doea not ocsori 
and to traaacribe the foraa baaed on binoaial and other kinda of nouna aa ae* 
parate vorda onleaa they exhibit aaaiailation. 

^^The earlier aeta hare ai for *fOttr\ reflecting no doubt a general uae 
of that nuaeral in earlier tiaea. In aodem coinagea 2££ replacea ai. 

12 

A nuaarical fora in the poatnoainal poaition haa an inrentorial tone 
vhererer it occurai and vith a claaaificr ia not at all uncoaaon in both 
apeeeh and writing: toaodati aonin ni atta *aet fire frienda*. Thia order 
vith ita apecial connotation ia, of couraei paralleled in Engliahi nnd alao 
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in Mandarin (Chao 1968: 559-560). But in Japanese, since the order is not 
confined to inventories , it is free to carry its connotation to a variety of 
contexts* 

^'partitive count nouns are liaited to a few conventiocal objects. Oth- 
erwise the partitive idea is expressed either by a suffix, as in gorin no kitai 
'five blossoms of chrysanthesua', or by a fora that presents the part as a 
self-contained object of a certain kind, as in kiku no hana itutu (or gorin ; 
'five chrysanthemum blossoms'* 

There are apparently only four suffixes that do not fit the description 
of sources given below. Ihey are the native forms -tu, -ttu with the obsolete 
variants -ti, -di for counting nondescript objects, etc. and -ri with its ob- 
solescent variants -tari, -ttari for counting human beings, together with the 
Classical Chinese loanwords -mai for counting flat objects and -km with its 
variant -ko for counting things as tangible items. The origin of the native 
forms is lost in the prehistory of the language; and the Chinese forms are 
bound in Classical Chinese, though they must have been free forms at some very 
early date. 

^^Nonce forms have the same semantic value as numeral compounds and seem 
to be ad hoc formations to fill isolated gaps in the network of number ex- 
pressions. Examples are ippen 'a fragment', hitoiki 'a single breath', and 
hi tome 'a glance'. Expressions using forms higher than 'one' are rare; but 
there are, for example, hutakoto ka mikoto 'two or three words' (spoken) and 
the series hitoeki 'one station' and hutaeki 'two stations' for giving rough 
measurements of distance on a train line* In addition, cerUin sharp acts 
may be counted by crabining the suspensive form of the verb with a number, as 
hitouti 'one blow', hutauti 'two blows', etc.; but such series apparently do 
no^ go beyond 'four'. 

^^The patterns of assimilation in numeral compounds vary only slightly 
from those in compounds formed on class nouns. See note 10. The main dif- 
ferences are found in a tendency for iti to assimilate to binomial count 
nouns (iti ♦ syurui becomes issjurui, iti ♦ koomoku becomes itikoomokn or 
ikkoomokuT and in some cases of initial h changing to b after a nasal instead 
of to p ( san "f -hon becomes sanbon ). ^ ^ 

17 

These two aspects are, however, reflected in the syntax of the numeral 
compound and its referent. Wliile both kinds of compounds occupy the prenomi- 
nal and adverbial positions with equal freedom, the postnominal position, 
which is open to quantitative compounds, is virtually inaccessible to consti- 
tutive compounds. Moreover, many (but not all) constitutive compounds may be 
modified by their referent, but this seldom happens with quantitative com- 
pounds. These generalizations are illustrated in the following examples: 

Quantitative Constitutive 



gosatu no hon o yomu gosyoo no hon o yomu 

•to read five books' ^to read a book of five chapters 

hon gosatu o yomu 

'to read five books' 
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o goaatm yow hem o gOTOo yoaa 

*to rMid fiT« books* *to road fiTt chaptsrs of a book* 

hon no goayoo o yoau 

*to raad tht fiTt ehapttrs of tht book* 

*To road fiTt of tht books* is hon no pti (or naka dt ) gosatu yoM , vhtrt hon 
no nti (or naka dt ) is an adTtrbial phrast. 

18 

Tht rtduetion of cattgorits is taking plact within tht diTision of ob<- 
Jtcts, but it is far froa coaplttt} and thtrt is no ttndsncy at all to atrgt 
tht four ontological diTisions that undtrpin tht systts— tht diTisions of 
gods, atn, aniaalSi and ob jtcts and tTsats. 

19 

""Thtrt aay bt txetptions to this rait. For t»aplt, tht Kojiki (86) 
has sono takt ^ t^ni yataai ni wataritt *vith its Itngth txttndiag across 
TsUtys tight Talltys*. Bat tht vholt passagt, though inttndtd to bt rtad in 
Japantst, is writttn in Chintst cbaracttrs, and ths rteonstructtd Japantst 
Ttrsion cannot bt taktn as ooacluAiTt. Tht adjunct tani *Tallty* is writttn 
with a difftrtnt graph froa tht rtftrtnt tani, ItaTing tht possibility optn 
that thty aay rtprtstnt two difftrtnt Japantst words* 

^^Btcaust of tht liturgical nature of tht ttxts, aost of tht nuabtr tx- 
prtssions in tht Worito btlong by con..otation to tht nuabtr^rtftrtnt aodt in 
that thty dtnott sanetifitd colltctiTltits that rtcur again and again. Tht 
Kojiki , howtTtr, contains aany txprtssions tliat by connotation btlong to tht 
coapound-rtftrtnt aodt, rtquirlng tht addition of *tari or «-tu. Unfortunattly 
tht writtr of the KoJikl followed tht couTtntion of^'classical Chintst that 
pendts a nuaber to precede or follow a noun directly in any context, and did 
not represent the suffixes unless they were denotatiToly essential to the 
aeaning. Editors of the Kojiki , beginning with Motoori Norinaga (1730-l801), 
haTO supplied the suffixes in their atteapts to re^ronstruct the text as it 
■ust hSTS been read by the ancients| but whether they were guided in this by 
their notions of what ought to be or by coaparison trith the kana texts, I 
cannot ascertain* At any rate, there ia no great problea hers unless one in- 
sists on the possibility (a aost unlikely one) of a drastic change in the use 
of these suffixes during the two centuries between the Kojiki and Taketori . 
The reoona traction of the Kojiki text is largely conaistent with ay under- 
standing of the difference between the coapound-referent and nuaber-referent 
aodes{ yet there are a nuaber of exceptions, one of which I will cite here: 
aitugi yaao aari hitohnna *a tribute of eighty-one boats* ( Kojiki ; 290). I 
would hsTe expected yaaodi aari hitotu no hune < but without knowing the pro- 
Tenance of this i%nd siailar excaptlona— thether they are due to an editor* a 
arbitrary reconstraction or bSTS the support of tradition**! can do nothing 
in the way of rationalising thea* 
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